THE UNIT OF LIFE

as in the past, boys went to the University'
early. Sixteen was the average age. With a
dozen years of classical learning behind them,
they already possessed the easy culture of men
of the world, "I am sorry that you should have
such a bad account of me," wrote one lad to a
guardian who was bombarding him with querulous
letters, "but must beg leave to think that they
you should have it from are neither your friends
nor mine. That I have not followed my studies
as I ought to have done I confess with shame,
but who is he that has? Where is he to be
found? I would not by this argue myself com-
paratively studious, for such a way is odious
to all, but really, sir, one of the greatest ob-
structions to my study has been your continual
chiding of me."

The instruction given was mainly classical,
though theology, and at Cambridge, mathematics,
played an important part. But there was much
else: at Oxford the regular course of studies
prescribed by the Laudian statutes included
Grammar and Rhetoric for the first year, Aris-
totle's Ethics and Politics for the second, and
Moral Philosophy, Geometry and Greek for the
third, while Bachelors before proceeding to
the Magisterial degree were expected to study